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''LINCOLN  THE  LAWYER" 

Proposed  Statue  by  Hermon  A.  McNeil 

(iSV'p  oiijioKite  puye) 


AT  the  last  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Architec- 
y \ tural  League  of  New  York,  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Gallery,  a three-quarter  life-size  “working 
model”  for  a proposed  statue  of  “Lincoln  the  Law- 
yer” was  exhibited.  It  was  very  favorably  received 
and  a reproduction  of  it  is  given  on  page  367. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  said:  “How 
long  we  have  been  waiting  for  a statue  of  Lin- 
coln showing  him  engaged  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates !” 

Well,  here  is  a conception  for  a statue  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  Colonel.  For  it  is  far  and  away  the 
best  conception  hitherto  presented  of  Lincoln  as 
the  lawyer  during  the  pre-presidential  epoch  of  his 
life,  so  that  it  fittingly  represents  him  as  he  was 
when  engaged  in  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas. 

Lincoln  has  been  represented  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble in  a number  of  ways.  We  have  him  serene, 
grave,  sad,  weeping;  as  a stump-speaker  or  break- 
ing the  fetters  of  the  slave,  as  a man  dejectedly 
surrendering,  as  a gay  spirit,  as  a grouch,  etc.  Here 
we  have  for  the  first  time  the  young  Lincoln  self- 
confident  and  facing  destiny  with  a serene  faith  in 
his  future.  Were  he  clothed  in  Roman  armor  we 
could  take  him  for  Csesar. 

This  statue  tells  the  truth  about  Lincoln’s  char- 
acter. He  was  never  melancholy  in  his  soul — how- 
ever much  he  might  have  looked  so  when  lost  in 
thought  and  meditation.  That  he  was  sad  when  he 
lost  Anne  Rutledge  and  when  his  mother  died  goes 
without  saying.  He  would  not  have  been  human  if 
he  had  not  been  sad.  That  he  had  sad  moments 
during  the  war,  as  President  Wilson  is  having  now, 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  such  momentary  sadnesses 
should  not  be  registered  in  a statue  of  him  pretend- 
ing to  represent  his  true  character,  for  the  study  of 
posterity.  It  may  be  remembered  how  Carlyle  said 
that  he  had  studied  carefully  and  with  great  advan- 
tage the  busts  and  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  writing  his  history  of  that 
event.  The  historian  does  that  always.  For  that 
reason  no  sculptor,  be  he  who  he  may,  has  the  right 
to  represent  a great  man  in  any  way  he  likes.  That 
is  where  Rodin  showed  lack  of  intelligence,  repre- 
senting Balzac  as  a monstrous  symbol  when  the 
French  Society  of  Authors  wanted  a living  portrait. 
It  was  an  insolent  insistence  on  a right  no  sculptor 
on  earth  can  claim : to  put  upon  a public  pedestal 
anything  he  may  please.  And  that  is  why  it  was 
just  that  the  Public  of  the  World,  of  all  shades  of 
thought,  howled  it  down  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  re- 
duced Rodin  to  the  role  of  the  Bandinelli  of  French 
art,  from  which  we  prophecy  he  will  never  recover. 
No  matter  how  much  his  modernistic  corybants  may 
keep  on  blowing  their  adulatory  horns — in  their 
own  interests  for  the  future  as  for  the  past,  Rodin 


has  suffered  in  fame;  Rodin  was  the  victim  of  his 
friends. 

Portraiture  is  an  art  apart,  governed  by  different 
laws  from  those  that  dominate  decorative  art.  It 
should  never  be  classed  with  ideal  art.  Very  few 
decorative  sculptors  are  capable  of  making  a good 
portrait-statue,  because  they  are  more  governed  by 
their  imagination  than  their  reason,  working  more 
by  intuition  than  by  judgment;  because  they  have 
not  the  two  intellectual  powers — analysis  and  syn- 
thesis— well-balanced.  They  may  make  most  charm- 
ing decorative  statues  but  are  incapable  of 
estimating  the  true  character  of  a great  man  and 
expressing  it.  Therefore  Rodin  never  made  a good 
portrait-statue.  Every  one  of  his  public  monuments 
roused  a near-riot.  This  was  true  of  the  “Bour- 
geois of  Calais,”  “Claude  le  Lorrain”  at  Nancy  and 
“Sarmiento”  at  Buenos-Aires ; all  of  these  should 
have  been  howled  down  as  was  the  “Balzac”  at 
Paris.  His  bust  of  “Puvis  de  Chavannes,”  the  finest 
fragment  of  modeling  he  ever  did,  was  condemned 
by  Chavannes  and  his  family,  as  a good  piece  of 
craftsmanship  but  a poor  portrait.  The  reverse 
should  be  the  case,  if  a choice  must  be  made.  Better 
still,  have  a profound  likeness  combined  with  great 
artistic  skill. 

But  the  plaster  cast  of  Lincoln’s  face,  because 
it  was  made  from  the  life,  is  the  most  precious  in 
the  world  to-day,  since  it  is  superior  as  a document 
to  the  cast  of  Napoleon’s  face  which  was  made  after 
death,  because  in  the  Lincoln  mask  we  can  study  the 
man’s  character.  The  mere  fact  that  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  does  not  justify  any  artist  in  repre- 
senting Lincoln  as  a melancholy  man,  sad  and 
mournful.  To  do  that  is  to  give  way  to  the  “pa- 
thetic fallacy”  which  has  been  built  round  Lincoln. 
Let  an  artist  express  his  sadness  over  Lincoln’s 
fate  in  conversation,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  but 
let  him  not  read  his  own  sad  reflections  about  Lin- 
coln into  a statue  and  make  him  look  sad;  that 
would  be  utterly  false,  as  all  the  photographs  of 
Lincoln  and  all  the  testimony  in  regard  to  his 
character  prove.  To  have  conceived  Lincoln  as  a 
melancholy  man  is  the  fundamental  mistake  that  a 
number  of  artists  and  writers  have  made. 

Truth  should  be  the  first  aim  in  a public  statue. 
Let  us  remember  what  Carlyle  said:  “What  would 
we  not  give  for  a true  photograph  of  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ!” 

Every  one  loves  Lincoln.  Also  every  one  loves 
Washington.  And  for  the  same  reason — ^their  pa- 
tient self-sacrifice  for  mankind.  Did  not  Washing- 
ton pass  through  as  many  dark  hours  as  Lincoln, 
hours  of  agony,  of  hope  deferred  and  of  killing 
doubt?  Think  of  his  Long  Island  failures,  the 
treachery  of  soldiers  and  politicians,  the  serpent 
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“I-IXCOr.X  AS  A LAWYER’ 

)iV  JIKII^ION  A.  Jl'XKIl, 

This  5-f()ot  “working  model,’’  for  n statne  of  Idiieoln,  covering  the  period  of  the  rdneoln-Donglas  delvates, 
is  merely  the  eonee))tion,  the  ])lan  aiul  eom])osition,  for  a statue.  It  does  not  jn-etend  to  offer  the  final  likeness 
and  expression  on  the  face  and  body  that  will  he  achieved  in  the  fnll-size  statne.  lienee  details  must  not  he 
criticised;  for  a sketch  ends  where  eritieism  begins.  A superb  statne  can  be  made  out  of  this  composition. 
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t'lunity  of  the  Tory  copperheads;  think  of  the 
(piixotisni  mixed  in  with  the  tyenerally  sane  congres- 
sional action;  think  of  Valley  Forge  and  its  suf- 
ferings, and  do  not  forget  the  calumny  heaped 
uj)on  his  head,  while  President,  to  a degree  of  bit- 
terness never  exj)erienced  by  Lincoln.  In  truth  he 
sulfered  more  than  Lincoln — except  that  he  did 
escaj)e  a dramatic  assassination  while  steering  the 
ship  of  state  into  the  harbor,  after  weathering  the 
hurricane. 

Are  we  not  forgetting  the  sufferings  of  Wash- 
ington? And  is  not  this  because  no  painter  or 
sculptor  had  ever  painted  or  modeled  his  own  pa- 
thetic feelings  about  Washington  into  any  portrait 
of  him?  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Greenough,  Ball,  Brown, 
Ward,  all  show  him  as  a dignified  conqueror,  not 
gay  but  serenely  grave,  as  becomes  a generous 
victor.  Is  it  because  these  great  artists  also  felt 
what  Emerson  has  so  finely  expressed:  “A  serene 

face  is  success  enough  in  life  and  the  end  of  nature 
attained”? 

Why  not  represent  Lincoln  as  serenely  grave  as 
artists  have  Washington  and  thus  truly  lift  him  to 
the  same  Olympian  plane  where,  according  to  the 
demands  of  truth  he  should  be  placed?  The  world 
needs  the  male  stoicism  of  the  Romans.  Why  weaken 
Lincoln  by  painting  or  modeling  him  as  sad  or 
dejected,  as  bending  or  surrendering?  Is  it  wise 
from  the  standpoints  of  the  needs  of  the  state  to 
do  so? 

We  applaud  Mr.  McNeil’s  model  because  it  is 
true  in  character  to  Lincoln — true  in  conception  we 
mean.  Of  course  it  is  not  yet  Lincoln,  because  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  a profound  likeness 
of  his  face  and  body.  It  is  only  the  conception 
which  has  been  presented.  But  we  can  trust  Mr. 
McNeil  to  realize  a true  likeness  of  the  face  and 
body  in  the  final  statue;  and  this  he  positively 
should  and  no  doubt  would  do  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a committee  of  laymen  who  have  studied  and 
know  Lincoln’s  character,  who  would  not  presume 
to  interfere  with  his  surface  modeling,  but  would 


have  the  right  to  insist  on  a correct  likeness  and  a 
true  expression  of  his  character. 

As  for  the  decorative  side  of  this  statue,  which 
speaks  for  itself,  we  can  safely  leave  its  execution 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  McNeil.  For  his  group  of  an 
Indian  father  and  son  called  “The  Sun  Vow”  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  ideal  sculpture  made  by 
an  American  and  his  soldier  monument  at  Albany 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  country. 

In  his  conception  McNeil  has  incarnated  the  in- 
cident of  the  speech  in  1856  at  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
where  the  crowd,  hostile  to  Fremont’s  candidacy 
in  whose  favor  Lincoln  came  to  speak,  at  first  would 
not  listen  to  him  and  began  to  howl  him  down. 
But,  determined  to  be  heard,  Lincoln  stood  his 
ground  for  half  an  hour,  facing  the  hostile  crowd. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  waved  his  arm  for 
silence,  began  speaking  and  in  the  end  conquered 
the  crowd.  This  “Lincoln”  by  McNeil  seems  to  be 
doing  just  that  thing — facing  down  that  crowd  and 
waiting  for  the  psychological  moment  when  he 
would  begin  to  dominate.  McNeil  is  on  the  right 
track  to  arrive  at  a magnificent  statue,  if  he  will 
but  follow  closely  the  Lincoln  mask  and  the  Hessler 
photographs  made  about  that  time  and  published  in 
our  January  issue. 

. We  do  not  know  whether  McNeil  has  a commis- 
sion to  execute  his  statue  or  not.  But  if  he  has. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  will  then,  in  reality,  be  able  to 
say:  “I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the  Lincoln  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  bronze  and  now  I 
see  him.” 

Our  praise  of  this  composition  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  abandoned  insisting  on  the  sending  over  to 
London  of  a replica  of  the  “Lincoln”  by  Saint- 
Gaudens.  On  the  contrary.  McNeil’s  conception  is 
for  this  country  only  as  it  represents  Lincoln  as  a 
lawyer,  early  in  his  career,  and  no  statue  of  Lincoln 
should  be  sent  to  London — ^as  a gift  from  the  Amer- 
ican people — except  one  showing  him  as  the  full 
mature  man  and  President. 


''EGYPTIAN  SCENES" 

Paintings  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Timken  Fry 

{See  frontispiece  and  opposite  page) 


Those  only  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  a winter  in  Egypt,  land  of  mystery 
and  solemnity,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  a 
truthful  representation  of  that  fascinating  coun- 
try and  understand  why  people  who  have  been  there 
are  ever  after  haunted  by  a desire  to  return.  Was 
it  because  on  the  last  day  of  our  stay,  as,  on  all 
fours,  we  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  Arab 
dragoman  said : “Allah  be  praised ! Master  drinked 
from  de  Nile;  he  come  back,  sure!” 

Those  who  have  not  made  a trip  up  the  Nile  in 
November  and  December  will  never  suspect  the 
glory  of  color  one  meets  on  the  way:  color  of  palm- 
fringed  river,  of  the  sky,  of  the  rocks,  of  the 
mountains,  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  picturesque  in- 
habitants. Such  sunsets,  such  sunrises,  such  moon- 
lights! And  the  starlight  of  the  “Southern  Cross” 
at  Korosco!  And  such  enchantment  as  one  experi- 
ences as  one  wanders  through  the  gigantic  ruins  of 


Karnac  in  ancient  Thebes,  with  its  three  miles  of 
road  running  between  colossal  sphinxes  and  its 
forest  of  Titanic  columns  and  mountains  of  shat- 
tered stones,  is  met  with  only  in  our  dreams.  From 
Cairo  to  Abu  Simbel  it  is  one  surprise  after  another, 
each  more  evocative  of  wonder  than  the  other.  Well 
may  the  departing  traveler  say:  “Yes  Egypt!  I 

salute  thee !” 

No  details  of  Egypt  are  so  overwhelming  as  the 
ruins.  In  their  presence  one  feels  that  a race  with 
more  grandiose  souls  than  are  possessed  by  us  of 
to-day  lived  in  and  governed  that  land  in  the  hoary 
days  of  the  past.  From  the  fabulous  pyramids  to 
Luxor,  from  Denderah  to  Philse,  from  Kom  Ombo 
to  Abu  Simbel  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
dead  giants  whose  spirits  still  haunt  these  colossal 
temples,  all  more  or  less  in  ruin. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the  red- 
dish “Ramesseum”  on  the  plain  opposite  Karnac, 


